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they are rendering united service. 


A New Prohibition Study 


The National Federation of Settlements has just com- 
pleted a study of the social effects of prohibition as seen 
by social workers. The report is being published in book 
form by Harper and Brothers, New York, under the title 
Does Prohibition Work? An extensive summary has 
been syndicated through a number of large newspapers. 
The investigation was conducted by Martha Bensley 
Bruére under the direction of a committee which included 
Lillian D. Wald of Henry Street Settlement, New York, 
Jane Addams of Chicago, and several other noted social 
workers. The method.employed was a combination of 
questionnaire and interview. Mrs. Bruére traveled ex- 

ensively throughout the country and supplemented by 
ultitudes of conversations the information which was 
furnished in answer to questionnaires. 


The report is highly significant as a diagnosis of the 
prohibition situation in the cities. It is frankly limited 
to urban populations; no general statistics are used. In 
fact, statistics have been avoided in order that the study 
might be distinctively a qualitative rather than a quan- 
titative analysis. The report brings out perhaps more 
clearly than anything that has yet been published the 
contradiction in the social data with reference to pro- 
hibition. 

The dry material in the report carefully gathered to- 
gether would make a strong propaganda document. The 
wet material separated from the dry would appear to make 
an equally strong argument against prohibition. But the 
two sides of the picture have been recorded with fidelity. 

An outstanding feature of the report is the existence 
side by side of those evils which are so commonly dis- 
cussed in the newspapers, and of undeniable social gains 
which must be admitted by enemies of prohibition. In 
Pittsburgh, for example, the head of a settlement said to 
the investigator: “See that row of buildings? That used 
to be a solid row of saloons. Now there is a movie and 
an A. & P. store and it’s a decent street.” Yet the morn- 
ing paper said: “Vice and Rum Riot in Pittsburgh.” 

In reading the great quantity of material that has been 
brought together one gets a distinct impression of a trend 

oward improvement in city conditions so far as the 
° Gives of the masses of the people are concerned. 

“T hardly dare say it,” said Mary McDowell of the 
University Settlement of Chicago, “I hardly dare even 
think it, but I have been here thirty years, and it seems 
to me that the situation is a little better.” Prohibition is 
here to stay, said Miss McDowell, “but at least twenty- 
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five years will be necessary to test its effectiveness in a 
large industrial cosmopolitan neighborhood such as this.” 

It must be remembered that these comments like most 
of the testimony elicited by the study come from social 
workers who have seen prohibition on its seamiest side. 
At the same time, the report exposes the common fallacy 
with reference to the geographical distribution of the 
illicit liquor traffic. Of the outstanding conditions found 
in cities the report says: “This situation is not peculiar 
to New York. The records show it in Chicago and Bos- 
ton; they show it in Louisiana and Rhode Island, and 


~ even in the South.” 


There is a tendency in many cities to recognize the 
seriousness of illicit manufacture and sale of liquor among 
immigrant communities and also the problem created by 
drinking among young people. The report gives no basis, 
however, for the extravagant charges that are made con- 
cerning drinking in our educational institutions. 


From Minneapolis comes the following concerning the 
foreign population: “What they want is to make 
: Minnesota as good as Sweden or whatever 
country they happened to come from. They have 
gathered together in their race groups; they have estab- 
lished their Lutheran churches; they speak their own 
language, and their great choral societies sing their own 
songs. They have every intention of being law-abiding 
and they make good, hard-working thrifty citizens, but 
to drink is one of their immemorial folkways.” 

This wholesome bit is from Sioux Falls: “Of 22 men 
who were formerly saloon keepers or bartenders in Sioux 
Falls, 1 is dead, 1 has moved away, 1 is sick at home, 2 
have retired on their incomes, 2 are packing-house labor- 
ers, 3 are in the real estate business, and there is also 
a day laborer, a waiter in a cafe, an auctioneer, a janitor 
of church, a baker, an operator of lakeside resort, a truck 
farmer, a butcher, a grocer, a salesman of electric ap- 
paratus, and a secretary of a club.” Of this town the 
author says, “A Nordic-American city which appears to 
be really trying out the Eighteenth Amendment and find- 
ing it good!” 

Of Boise City it is said, “Drunkenness on the streets is 
practically unknown and they believe that another genera- 
tion may be able to measure results.” 

The cities of Kansas are dry, convinced and satisfied. 

Omaha is “blatantly and persistently wet. But then 
it is to be remembered that Omaha has not only a large 
foreign-born population, used to drinking alcohol for 
generations, but also that it is distinctly a service city— 
a sort of commissary department for the state.” 

A social worker in Spokane said, “Your questionnaire 
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rather embarrasses me. You see, alcohol is no longer ilated foreign populations accustomed to the making and hav 


a special problem with us.” 
_ From Colorado the testimony comes: “The press of 
the cities and rural districts is dry and for enforcement. 


use of alcoholic drinks and also an eager market for» 
their product, as in the great ports and industrial cities GB, 
there the law is halting and veering and difficult to apply. © 


The mining camps are relatively wet and the rank and “But the reports do show that all of the things hoped wag 


file of labor is for modification.” for by the advocates of prohibition are being realized in Cor 
Of Tacoma the investigator says: “I have before me some places and that even where the law is least observed, the 
forty-two editorials clipped from three different papers some of them have come true.” When it is remembered met 
which take up almost every phase of the question as it that this study was made in areas which might be expected | of 
affects Tacoma. They are concerned with better enforce- to give a comparatively wet picture, the note of optimism mal 
ment, with education in prohibition, with a Canadian in it 1s impressive. ag 
agreement that will prevent rum-running—not one with The book contains a great deal of useful case material tere 
the repeal of the law.” and should be of much value to those who are dealing of | 
A report rather typical of industrial centers comes with the practical problems of securing observations of to « 
from a mine superintendent in New Mexico: “Prior to the prohibition law. repr 
prohibition, when we paid the men at the mine, it was : pri 
useless to try to operate the mine the next day, and some- Important Minimum Wage Study stat 
times it would take as much as three days to get enough 7 
men back to work to pay to operate. After prohibition A significant study of the Massachusetts minimum fori 
we could pay any time and have a good turn-out of men wage law by Arthur F. Lucas, assistant professor of eco- of | 
the next day. Prohibition was better enforced during nomics in Clark University, is published as a supplement | P!0 
the first years after it went into effect than it is now. to the Annals of the American Academy for March. inal 
Our town is much more prosperous than before. Most Under the Massachusetts law there are no penalties for too 
of the best people are well pleased with prohibition and non-compliance with the rates set by the minimum wage ade 
everyone here seems to want more stringent laws passed.” commission except such publicity as the commission gives ~ 
The general contrast is presented sharply in New Or- to employers who do not conform. diff 


leans where conditions are undeniably bad. “On the 
whole, while conditions are by no’ means so good as they 
should be, they are unquestionably better than they were 
in the day of the open saloon.” 

Of the southern mountaineer it is said that he “resents 
federal interference in his inherited ‘right’ of whiskey 
making, just as he resented state interference. These 
resisters are not city foreigners, not late arrivals from 
Europe, not criminals in the sense that the yeggman of 
the city is, the hold-up man. In all other respects than 
moonshining he is a solid, lanky citizen, cherishing Nordic 
5 prides, patriotic to frenzy when the demand is made 
- upon him. These moonshiners are Americans with an 

ancestry as straight back to early days as the Emersons 
of Boston.” Yet from a settlement school comes the 


In general, Mr. Lucas finds that the minimum wage | P0! 
rates have been generally accepted by employers. The | 2% 
largest number of cases of non-compliance at any one ing 
time has been about 3,000, while the total number of but 
women under minimum rates is nearly 85,000. Mr. 
Lucas points out, however, that successful enforcemen(@iAm 
depends in part on conditions beyond the control of theW{@v",. 
commission. Employers comply willingly when prices | #4 
and wages are rising, but reluctantly, if at all, when | °Y° 
prices and wages are falling. The rates decided upon } {0 
by the wage board (which recommends the rate for each the 
industry) depend largely upon the relative bargaining |!" 
power of the representatives of the employers and em- § '™P 
ployes on the wage boards. If the employers secure a A 
relatively low rate enforcement will be easy, but if the et 
assurance that “we do find that the children who have employes win a relatively high rate then enforcement any 
been to.our schools do not drink, and of course do not will be difficult. The rates have tended to be relatively not 
partake in moonshining, so it seems that our salvation low. the 


lies plainly in education of the children.” The importance of publicity as a penalty for non- 


Light is thrown on the problem of administering the 
prohibition law by the comment of Charles C. Cooper 
of Kingsley House, Pittsburgh: “Prohibition enforce- 
ment at the present time in the city of Pittsburgh cannot 
be divorced from politics. Commencing with the primary 
for the United States Senatorship to the present time, 
there has been a fierce political battle. . While 
this controversy goes on there will be no well-defined 
policy, either of law enforcement or law disregard, upon 
the part of the city officials. In my opinion, the present 
situation with regard to the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment does not therefore represent the conscience 
of Pittsburgh.” 

The general conclusion is thus expressed: “What this 
study does show is the circumstances under which the law 
is operating satisfactorily; wherever there is a Nordic- 
American population which for several generations has 
not been in close contact with the newer immigrations or 
the cosmopolitanism of the great cities: there prohibition 
works. This is true in general in the Northwest, is true 
in general in the South and in Maine and in parts of the 
Mississippi Valley. Wherever there are large unassim- 


compliance depends upon the industry. For the retail 
stores, for instance, it is a serious penalty, for factories 
which do not sell direct to the consumer, it is much less 
important. 

To the question whether the law has relieved the evils 
at which it was directed Mr. Lucas says that a definite 
statistical reply is impossible. Conditions certainly have 
changed since 1912 when the law was enacted. From 
1916 to 1920 conditions were too abnormal to judge of 
the effect of the minimum wage rates. He is convinced 
that the law “has undoubtedly helped to improve the 
condition of working women and girls in Massachusetts.” 
It has not, however, done all that was hoped for it. Some 
of the most serious obstacles to its success, such as the 
opposition of employers, the challenge of its creat 


tionality, etc., are not, the author believes, inherent i 
minimum wage legislation. 

The charge has often been made that one reason for 
the lack of more conspicuous results has been the undue 
influence of employers at the State House in Boston. 
Mr. Lucas says that these charges cannot be proved. But 
he does point out that in several cases the appointees 
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have not been suited to the task and that the reorganiza- 
tion of the various labor and industrial bureaus of Massa- 

setts in 1919 was a serious disadvantage to the mini- 
mum wage work. The same persons serve as minimum 
wage commissioners and as members of the Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration. Mr. Lucas concludes that 
the attention paid to conciliation work has been a detri- 
ment to minimum wage work. There is now a diffusion 
of responsibility in the department which frequently 
makes it difficult to discover just who is responsible in 
a given case. Apparently the law is not being adminis- 
tered vigorously at the present time. The acting-director 
of minimum wage work does not have enough assistants 
to do effective work and the publication of bulletins and 
reports has been discontinued. Part of the small appro- 
priation for minimum wage work is turned back to the 
state treasury every year. 

The wage boards have not been able to establish uni- 
form rates. No two boards have made the same estimate 
of the cost of living. The loss of wages through unem- 
ployment has not been taken into consideration. “Alleged 
inability” to pay a wage equal to the cost of living has 
too often resulted in a wage rate considerably below any 
adequate budget, according to Mr. Lucas. 

The author believes, however, that in spite of these 
difficulties the minimum wage law has served both em- 
ployers and employes. “It is of service to the employer 
not only because of the indirect advantages through hav- 
ing a more contented and more efficient working force, 
but also because it exerts a stabilizing influence on wages. 
There certainly are occasions when it is possible to reduce 

ges too low. . . . A minimum wage which prevents 

employer from taking advantage of temporary mal- 
adjustments in the labor supply acts as a stabilizing force 
over the labor market. It prevents fly-by-night concerns 
from undercutting the well established firms which realize 
the advantages of paying adequate wages.” The educa- 
tion of the public in regard to industrial conditions is an 
important accomplishment of the Massachusetts law. 

A very important point is that none of the dire results 
predicted for the minimum wage have proved true to 
any great extent. Discharges because of the law have 
not been frequent. The minimum wage has not become 
the maximum and industries have not been seriously in- 
jured. These facts are of utmost significance for the 
country as a whole. 

Mr. Lucas thinks, however, that a somewhat different 
type of state action may be more needed now. “It may 
very well be that the most fruitful action which the gov- 
ernment can take in the regulation of wages is not the 
fixing of definite minimum rates, but is the encourage- 
ment of what amounts to collective bargaining. The state 
can provide the machinery for those industries which have 
shown themselves to be incapable of settling their diffi- 
culties if left alone. In the last analysis this is virtually 
what is being done in Massachusetts.” 


Near East Relief Carries On 


The following facts will be of interest to the many 
ople who have been inquiring as to the present activities 
r the Near East Relief. 

Over 35,000 children were under the care of the Near 
East Relief during 1926, according to statements recently 
issued by the organization. This does not include 1,500 
children fed during the winter in the refugee camps in 
Beirut. Almost 58,000 adults, mostly women with chil- 
dren, were also helped during 1926. 
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The work of the Near East Relief is now principally 
the care of children orphaned by the war. It maintains, 
wholly or in part, 59 orphanages and schools. The older 
children, who have had some training, are being placed 
in selected homes under supervision or as apprentices. 
Several schools for the blind and one for the deaf and 
dumb have been organized. Nurses’ training schools, 
agricultural schools and industrial schools have been es- 
tablished to train the children for self-support. The 
Near East Relief plans to turn the institutions for sub- 
normal children over to the different governments as soon 
as possible and to concentrate on the children who are 
most responsive. Efforts are being made to avoid the 
dangers of pauperization and institutionalization. In the 
effort to develop institutions suited to the Orient local 
workers are being trained so that the work can be con- 
tinued after the Near East Relief withdraws. 

Children are not kept in the orphanages after they are 
16 years old. Instead, the policy is to “place a child in 
a village home and supervise him until he has come to 
care for the good will of his village associates. Thus 
he takes root and becomes a normal member of the village 
community.” In the past children have been placed with 
relatives, but the children now being cared for are with- 
out known relatives. The children are given an “intensely 
practical” training, with the aim of bringing them enough 
above the common level to make desirable employes. 

The four great needs of the Near East are stated to be: 


"improvement of the people’s health, improvement of agri- 


culture, better educational facilities, a recreational pro- 
gram. The schools of the Near East Relief are intended 
to meet these needs. It is estimated that one in thirty 
of all Armenian children have been trained in the institu- 
tions of the Near East Relief. 

Forty-five hospitals and clinics are maintained or sub- 
sidized by the organization. The total amount that it 
has administered is about $101,000,000. This includes 
cash contributions, supplies received from the United 
States Relief Administration and contributions in the . 
Near East of buildings, land, equipment and other 


supplies. 


Children’s Work in General Farming 


A recently published study by the federal Children’s 
Bureau (Publication No. 168 entitled Work of Children 
on Illinois Farms, by Dorothy Williams and Mary E. 
Skinner) contains data about representative general farm- 
ing conditions. Statistics were gathered about the work 
of 1,672 children under 16 years of age. Of these, 737 
(67 per cent of the boys and 18 per cent of the girls) 
worked in the fields. ‘ 

“More than three-fifths (62 per cent) were 12 years 
of age or older; about one-seventh (14 per cent) were 
under 10 years of age. Almost all the children who 
worked on the farms in this section lived on farms in the 
vicinity, their parents being farm owners or tenants. Most 
of the children included in the study were of native 
American parentage. Some worked on only the home 
farm but many helped neighboring farmers as well, sel- 
dom receiving any payment in cash but doing the work 
in exchange for similar service rendered to their parents. 

“Compared with truck, cotton, or tobacco farms, with 
beet or onion culture, or with hop growing the general 
farm offers comparatively little work within the strength 
of girls or young children. The girls and the children 
under 12 years of age included in the study usually did 
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the easier kind of work, such as hoeing, cultivating, raking 
hay, and husking corn, but many of them harrowed, which 
is hard work, though not heavy in the sense that it re- 
quires great physical strength. Some of the boys 12 
years of age and over did a great deal of field work, 
some of it involving the use of heavy machinery and 
necessitating the handling of heavy teams of horses. The 
majority of the children worked in the fields less than two 
months, but about one-sixth worked at least three months 
during the farm season. 

“The working-day was usually long for the younger 
as well as the older children. It was seldom less than 8 
hours and more often was 9 or 10 hours. The longest 
working days were reported for the spring, when plowing 
and other work in preparation for seeding had to be done ; 
fully one-half of the children worked 10 or more hours 
a day at this time. The shortest working-days were those 
of the harvest season, but even at that time two-thirds of 
the children who had worked reported a working-day 
of at least 8 hours. 

“Farm work does not interfere with the school at- 
tendance of the children in this section to the same extent 
as in most rural communities surveyed by the Children’s 
Bureau, though some children lose a considerable part 
of their schooling on account of their work.” 


One Hundred Unmarried Mothers 


The Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare has 
recently made a survey of 100 unmarried mothers and 
their babies who have been under care for some time, 
to determine the value of such long-time supervision. 
The results of this study are summarized by Flora E. 
Burton of the department in Child Welfare League of 
America Bulletin for February 15. “Fifty-eight mothers 
had entirely supported their children; 34 partially sup- 
ported their children, but only 38 fathers contributed 
toward the support of the children. Thirty-four mothers 
had married, 2 to the fathers of their children; 78 were 
self-respecting, 21 were living questionable lives, 1 had 
died. Eighty-eight were self-supporting; 66 had been 
received back into their own families, 6 were still ostra- 
cized, and 28 had no families in this country. The fact 
that 59 of these 100 mothers had had 68 illegitimate 
children before coming into care, and only 11 had had 
[illegitimate] children while under care, is a test of the 
value of long-time supervision. 

“The 101 children show interesting facts. Ninety- 
eight of these children were living and in good health, 
largely due, we believe, to care given by the mother: dur- 
ing infancy. Sixty-three were with their mothers; 23 
were boarding in foster homes; 2 had been adopted, and 
3 had died of diphtheria. These children were well cared 
for and in good homes. Long-time supervision had pre- 
vented careless placement, poor adoptions, and perhaps 
the loss or the death of some children.” 

Here is an obviously important record of social 
conservation. 


Old Age Pensions 


The United States is the only industrially developed 
country which does not have some form of modern old 
age provision, according to the recent report of the Penn- 
sylvania Commission on Old Age Pensions (Harrisburg). 
Thirty-seven foreign countries and states have adopted 
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some form of pensions or insurance for aged workers. 
Of these, 25 have a contributing system, 10 have straight 
state pensions, 2 have purely voluntary insurance system 
The pensionable age is from 60 to 65 in 19 countries, 7 
in 6 countries and 75 in one. 

While the legislatures of eight states of the United 
States have passed old age pension bills, only four states 
—Montana, Nevada, Wisconsin and Kentucky—and the 
Territory of Alaska, have such laws on their statute 
books. In Montana the administration and financing 
of the fund are entirely in the hands of the county author- 
ities, who can decide for themselves whether to accept 
this system or keep their almshouses. In 1926, reports 
indicated that only 2.6 persons per 1,000 had applied 
for pensions during the three years the law has been in 
operation. A comparison of the cost of pensions in Mon- 
tana and of the cost of maintaining almshouses shows 
that the cost of maintenance in almshouses is about three 
and a half times as much as the cost of pensions. It is 
stated that the aged poor in Montana prefer to accept the 
pensions (of not more than $25 per month) rather than — 
go to the poor farm. Very little has been done under 
the laws of the other three states. 

This report gives a very valuable summary of the 
attempts to establish old age pensions in the United States 
through the federal and state governments, of the studies 
made in different states, of the old age pension laws in 
foreign countries, etc. | 
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BUSINESS ANNALS. By Witrarp L. Tuorr. Negi) 
York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 19.49 


$4.00. 

Contains data on trends in business for seventeen major — 
countries over long periods. Professor Wesley Mitchell 
writes a 100 page interpretative introduction. The volume 
is a part of a series on business cycles. : 


THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC AS AN ECONOMIC — 
FACTOR. By Sir Jostan Stamp. London, The Ep- — 
worth Press, 1926. 80 cents net. 

A stimulating presentation by one of England’s leading 

economists, delivered as the Social Service Lecture 1926. 


THE FARMER’S CAMPAIGN FOR CREDIT. By © 
Ciara Exiot. New York, D. Appleton & Company, — 
1927. $3.00. 
A clear and orderly exposition of the position of the — 

American farmer in the financial system, with a valuable — 

historical chapter. 


SPRINGFIELD CHURCH SURVEY. By H. Paut © 
Dovuctass. New York, George H. Doran Company, 
1926. $4.00. 

Presents the results of an intensive study of organized — 
religion, dealing with the church in relation to its environ- — 
ment, the different kinds of urban churches, their oppor- — 
tunities and accomplishments, the ebb and flow of — 
membership and the rise and fall of churches. Upon the — 
basis of the facts revealed suggestions are offered for — 
increasing the service and influencing the church in the — 
city. 
UNITED CHURCHES. By Hooker. Neve 

York, George H. Doran Company, 1926. $2.75. ; 

The first adequate study of various types of local fed-— 
erated, union and community churches. i 
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